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lhe theory that ‘a man is what he eats” 


can hardly be said to account for all th« 
phenomena that attended the progress of 
the human race from savagery to civiliza 
tion, and yet there 1s truth enough in it to 
justify an examination into the food suppl 


of any people whose position in the scale of 


development may become a subject of in 


quiry. Especially is this true of 


savage 
and barbarous peoples, or rather it will ap 


ply to any people—ourselves for example 


in the early phases of existence; for within 


certain limits, there is believed to be no 


surer indicator of the different culture 


ich the 1 


ressed, than can be found in the 


periods through wh ace has prog 


arts of sub 


1 1 


sistence as thev have been successive iv de 


veloped. Between the fruit and nut diet 


to which primeval man is supposed to have 
been limited, and the luxurious dinner tablk 


civilized descendant, there was a 


of his 


1Ancient 11, 22, 25: New York, 
1877 
2Tylor, Anthropology, p. 24: New York, 1831 
3“It was found in cultivation from the South- 


ern extremity of Chili to the fortieth parallel of 


Society, 


pp 


north latitude, beyond which limits the low 
temperature renders it an uncertain crop”; 
Brinton, “Myths of the New World,” p. 23, New 


York, 1873. “Le Mahiz est la nourriture 
principale des Peuples de l’Amérique”: Le Page 
du Pratz, “Histoire de la Louisiane,’ Tome III..p 
Paris, 1758. “Le mais lequel l 
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est ie 
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iong and wearisome journey; and looking 


back over the record, we find it divided into 


certain steps or stages, of which the hi 
| 


herdsman the farmer may be con 


alk 
sidered as living embodiments. 


l as is this classification, it is arb 


trary, and so far as it is based upon only on 


race of the many lines of development along 


ich the race must 


move, it 1s incomplet 
So, too, there are instances in which, owing 
to what Morgan! terms “the unequal endow 


ment of the two hemispheres” in the way of 


it = * ee ee 1 

animal and plant life, it is inapplicable. © 
the other hand, it possesses the merit 
describing states of society that are not onl, 


not imaginary, but are in actual existen 
and these states follow each other in s 
an orderly fashion that civilization may be 
said to have grown up through them 
is even doubtful whether it could have be: 
developed under any other conditions 

pon this point an examination t 
methods of subsistence of our North Amet 
can Indians may throw some light When 
first k wn t s 1 ( CT¢ t ‘ 
thev were still in the first or lowest stage ot 
existence OT alt ug t Itin ( 
corn’, beans, tobacco? and other things, and 
fondement de la nourriture de presque toutes 
les Nations sedéntaires d’ un bout de Il’ Amer 


ique al’ autre’’: Lafitau, ‘‘Moeurs, des Sauvages 


‘*Ameriquains,’’ Tome III., p. 57, Paris, 1724. 
“Cf. Maize: A Botanical and Economic Study,” 
by John W. Harshberger, Philadelphia, 1895. 


‘There groweth also a certain kind of herbe 
whereof in Sommer they make 
for lL the making great 


all 
and onely men use of it, and first 


vreat provision 
veere, account of it, 


thev cause it 


to be dried in the Sunne, then weare it about 
their neckes wrapped in a little beaste’s skinne 
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were thus entitled to rank as farmers, yet on the lines on which they were moving 
stic animals,” unless dogs was impossible. 
ire to be considered as such,® and this mad But whilst all this is too plain to admit of 
el ependent upon the chase for a larg: an argument, it is well to remember that the 
heir food, and, of course, limited terms hunter, herdsman and farmer and 
prevented their progress beyond their analogues, savage, barbarian and 
or ndition in which they wer civilized man, are general in their charac- 
found. Whether, alone and unaided, they ter, and like the conditions they describe, 


ive extricated themselves from this are susceptible of division. Indeed, there 





anol us position, 1s a matter into which are occasions when even these minor divi- 
not inquire. Ali that can be sai sions are so widely divergent that it may 
1s and Ist it become necessary, in determining the cul- 
£ 
getninten nevneth ——— aatd fais bates : ] | ‘ le the 
all | ie or ( oO util ture-status Of a people, to lay aside the 
s animal in the shan Si in the cu general classification altogether, and to go 
t Of their fields, in su i manner as into a critical examination of the details of 
t eI mtrol in the pro their daily life. Such, in fact, seems to be 
It supply, yet they had the case with our Indians. For reasons 
‘ < e vel sure that Piven above, tl e1r advance alor ty t] ( lines 
S t population must ne over which they had to pass in their progress 
( ive been limited, and civilizatior irom savagery to civilization, was so un- 
I li} little bagge, with a hollow peece ® et seq., New York, 1852. Charlevoix, V., pp. 
of ood or stone like a pipe; then when they 311 et seq., and VI., pp. 48, 70, 71, Paris, 1744. 
please they make powder of it, and then put Perrot, pp. 20, 21, 66, 276, ete., Leipzig and Paris, 
i of the ends of the said cornet or pipe, 1864. Father Gravier, in “Shea’s Early Voy- 
and ing cole of fire upon it, at the other ages,”” pp. 129 et seq Josselyn’'s lwo Voyages 
end cke so long, that they fill their bodies in 3d Series, Massachusetts Hist. Collections, 
full of smoke, till that it cometh out of their Vol. IIL. p. 262. Relations, 1611, p. 16, Que- 
mouth and nostrils, even as out of the Tonnell bec, 1858 Williams’s Key in Narragansett 
of achimney”’: Cartier, in Hakluyt’s ‘‘Early En- Club Publications,” I, p. 43 
glish Voyages to America,’ Vol. LL., p. 127, Edin- . “ae . ’ 
burgh, 1889 Nous y veismes force citrouilles Gomara’s statement “No tienen sus duenos 
co es et ne bees s qu’ils cultivent , me C m otra riqueza” in “Historie General de los In- 
£ in jul litiven Luss Dn on oun . » : : ion 
I n ae ribing Indiar of New England, Vo) dians, Pm >, a 1 “+ - , etimes oo 
oe . . as pli hat the ndians fh omesticate e 
I., pp. 95, 113, Paris, 1830 Noz sauvages font Ss prool re sot _ 
} . ) , buffalo, but it does not necessarily bear that in- 
au grand labourage de Petun Ils sou : 
e aon : aan terpretation, and besides it lacks confirmation. 
tiendror juelque fois la faim huit jours avec . : : ‘ . : 
' , 1 , The same remark will apply to Champlain’s 
cette imee Lescarbot p. Sil Paria, S66. See p. 377. P aa 1830. that the 
Cf. Hariot, in Hakluyt, IL., p. 339, Edinburgh statement, Vol. I., p. 37, Paris oe - 


1889. Adair. “History of the North Ame rican ‘[ndians of Canada “engraissent aussi des ours 
Indiar | "408 London, 177 Sever! ‘srr qu’ ils gardent deux ou trois ans pour se fes- 
1a] is onaon, 40 rer\ t s- 


. Fase tover.”’ That the Indians tamed turkeys, 
toire de la Virginie,’’ p. 207, Amsterdam, 1707. Le ; ‘ge : 
) . eagles, cranes and perhiups some other birds, 
Page du Pratz Histoire de la Louisiane,” Vol ; . : 
Il 60. Pari 1758. Bartran Travel as well as different kinds of animals, is well 
through Florida, pp. 91, 191, Dublin, 1793. Hun- known, but they do not come within the terms 
te! Memoirs,” p. 257, London, 1824, tells us © My assertion | 
that t Osage raised it for the consumption Among the Indians of the plains, dogs were 
of the far es,”” and Carver, “Travels,” p. 37, used as beasts of burden at a very early date. 


sa that the Winnebagoes of Wisconsin On this point see Gomara, in Hakluyt, “Early I 
cult ted it In the Relation for 1642, p. 97 Voyages,” Vol. III., p. 187, Edinburgh, 1890, and | 
and 16 p. 23. Quebec, 1858, we find that the Castaneda in Ternaux Compans, IX., pp. 117, i 
Sio iltivent la terre a la facon de nos Hu 190. The latter author says: “Les Querechos y 
rons, recueillent du bled d’ Inde et du Petun.’’ Teyas ont de grands troupeaux de chiens qui 
Of the religious uses of tobacco, and of its ef- portent leur bagage; ils |’ attachent sur le dos 
fects physical, mental and moral, consult La- de ces animaux au moyen d’ une sangle et 
fitau, ‘‘\lceurs des Sauvagesa Ameriquains,”’ [TT., d’ une petit bat. Quand le charge se dérange 
pp. 115 et seq., Paris, 1724. Marquette, in “Dis- les chiens se mettent A hurler pour avertir leur 
ry and Exploration of the Mississippi,”’ pp mAitre de lI’ arranger.” 
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equal that, on comparing them with their 


fellow Savages Ol the eastern world, they 


lage d behind in cer- 


will be found to have 


in respects, whilst in others they were 


far ahead. Obviously, in a case of this 


ind the term savage, considered as a meas- 
re of progress, would have to very different 
and naturally enough, 


en from two such 


pictures 


eanings; 


discordant points ot! 
view would have 


but little in common. To 


ese discrepancies, and thus fix tl 


Indian's place in the scale of civilization, as 


r as a study of the subject will enable us 


ca : oe 
»do so, is the object of this 1 


juiry into the 


od of certain of our tribes and their di! 


ferent methods of preparing it. 
Speaking in a general Way, tie old 
] 5 | , , ' 4 | ? ] 
micler was not far wrong when he told 
s that the Indian lived On What he got 
unting, fishing and cultivating the 
| ] ’ 1 ] } + 
soil. * Unquestionably, he derived the 





bulk of his tood trom these sources, thoug 
there were times, and unfortunately th 
were somiewnat Irequent, when he as glad 


rhe buffalo was 


of the Mississippi. J. A 
Living and 


probably a lat« 
Allen, in 


iextinet,” Cambridge, 


comer east 
“American 


Bisons 1876. 


discusses at some length the question of the 
eastern limit of the range of tl animal, and 
concludes that except in small numbers and 
occasional bands, it was not known east of 
the Alleghanys or south of the Tennesse¢ It 
did not reach either Canada or New York and 
the evidence of its existence in Florida and 


> & 


is regarded as doubtful 
Ci allatin, “Origin of American 
tions of the American 


Civiliza- 


tion in Transac Ethno 


logical Society, Vol. L., p. 194: New York, 1845 
uutume est que chaque mesnage vit 
de ce q pesche, chasse t seme’: Sagard, 
Voyage du Pays des Hurons,” Vol. L, p. 92 

Paris. 1865 

Leurs principal manger et vivre or- 
dinaire est le bled a’ Inde, et felbvesa 
du-_—swBrésil §=qu ils icccommodent en plus 
ier facol Champlain, I p. 374, Pa- 
ris, 1830. “Corn is their chie produce and 
main dependences Adair, “History of the 
American Indians,” p. 407. “Les vivres que les 


eplus et qu’ ils recherchent 
bled d’ Inde, les febves d’ 
citrouille. S’ ils en manquoient, 
jeiiner, quelque abondance de 
poissons qu’ ils eussent chez eux” 


‘ 
Leipzig “Their food is gen- 


sauvages aiment | 
davantage 
aricots et la 


sont. le 


ils croirient 
viande ou «de 


Perrot, p. 51 


} 


1864 
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to hill out his bill of fare with the fruits, nuts 


and edible roots and grasses with which a 


bountiful nature supplied him. Dividing 
all these different articles according to their 
nature and origin, and beginning with those 
the production of which is believed to in 


cate racial progress, we find that cor 


within the limits of the United States, the 


and pumpkins were cultivated wherever, 





coul be grown to advantage (ot these 
corn is by far the most important 1d 
as it see s to ave bee tne 1 pp 
Cl! ( ( ili Tt ( tril es | t i So) oO! 
the ot l re ce i! ( st ¢ tie! it 
States that lines th S e Mis 
SISSIT 1 | - T T ) ’ T 
pp 2 en el re 

nad tf ( ciitferent \ i S 

D cally the same ever ere al 

+ ral 1] 

LLLiCsS ( > ii ut nhne UU I rt ~ It 
and to e indians living I s ; 
ner premising that mu \ i 1s 
sa out it will apply to S sisters s 
} 9 ’ ‘ 

UCcans Ss shes were 1oy iy 

DV the roquols 

eraliy boiled maize, or Indian corn, mixed with 
kidney beans, or sometimes without Gookin, 
in first series, Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. L., p. 150 
“Ils regardaient toujours le blé comme le prin 
cipal soutien de leur vie . ou gu l 
rivat quelque autre facheux reve pui les 
empechait d’ aller a la chasse & Aa la Péche. Alors 
le Maiz avec quelque peu de Pois, de Féves 
servait a |’ entretien de leur femmes & de 
enfans’ Beverly Virginie Dp. 2 Amster 
dam, 1707. I have not an English edition of 
this valuable little book and make use of a 
French translation Cf. Cyrus I 


“Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of Etl 


nology, pp. 617 et seq., and ““Mounds of the Mis 


sissippi Valley, Historically Considered nt 
Smithsonian Report for 1S] pp 7 
clusive. It mav be well to add that in this 1 
ter pape the cultiv on of co by the ns 
east of the Mississippi s «dis } y } 
and the reasons are there given which led me 
to the conclusion “that they raised corn i1 rea 
quantities, and stored it in caches and grat es 
for winter use.” Washington, 1893 “They 
live on Indian corn, and other fruits of the t} 
which they cultivated on the prairies, like other 
Indians Narrative of Father Allouez ir Dic 
covery and Exploration of the Mississippi,’ 
p. 75 

IMorgar “Teague of the Iro yj I 


°04: Rochester 1851 








4 THE 
\nd here, at the outset of our investiga- 


tion, we are met by the fact that modern 
research has failed to throw a positive light 


} 


was first cultivated at some point between 


he tropics is accepted.“ beyond this we 


t 
have not been able to go; and without en- 
tering into a discussion of the subject, it is 


probably safe to assume that this is as near 


the truth as we can hope to get. However, 


be this as it may, there seems to be no doubt 
upon the question of its origin. That it 
was indigenous to .{\merica is generally be- 


and so, also, the statement that it 


its domestication took place ages ago, 
no other way is it thought possible 


to account for the vast extent of country 


over which its use had spread, and for the 
it had given 


, ’ 
number Of varieties to whicn 


oul for example, 


own country, 
and when the whites first landed here, there 


found growing, within certain limited 


areas, a number of different kinds, distin- 
guished one from another, by the length of 
time they took to ripen, by the size of the 
ear, by the shape and hardness of the grain 


““Maize originated in all probability 
north of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and south 
of the twenty-second degree of north latitude, 
near the ancient seat of the Maya tribes.”’ This 
is Harshberger’s opinion in Vol. IL, No. 2, of 
the Contributions from the Botanical Labora- 
tory of the University of Pennsylvania, and I 
give it as being one of the latest expressions 
on the subject. Gallatin, in “Transactions of 
the American Ethnological Society, Vol. I., pp 
195 et seq., may be consulted to advantage. 

severly, “Historie de la Virginie,”’ pp. 203 
et seq Amsterdam, 1707. Cf. Le Page du 
Pratz, Vol. Il., pp. 3 et seq., Paris, 1758. Hariot 
in ‘“Hakluyt’s Early Voyages,’ Vol. II., p. 336, 
Edinburgh, 1889 

‘Adair, “History of the American 
p. 407: London, 1775 

‘Lafitan, III., p. 85, Paris, 1724 
Tome VI., p. 46, Paris, 1744 

Capt. Smith, “Generall Historie of Vir- 
ginia,”’ Vol. I., p. 126: Richmond, 1819. Laudon- 
niére, “Historie notable de la Floride,”’ p. 11: 
Paris, 1853. Narrative of Father Marquette, p. 
48, in Shea’s “Discovery and Exploration of the 
Mississippi”: New York, 1852. Lawson, “Caro- 
lina,” p. 207: London, 1718 Beverly, “Vir- 
ginie,” p. 246: Amsterdam, 1707. 

17*Et continuent ainsi jusques A ce qu’ ils en 
ayent pour deux ou trois ans de provision, . 


Indians,” 


Charlevoix, 
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and by the color, though this is said to be 
accidental. : 

In addition to these, which were known 
to the whites as hominy corn, bread corn 
and six-weeks’ corn, there was still an- 
other sort, called by the French blé fleuri, 
and by ourselves pop-corn, of which the 
Indians were very fond, and which they 
served up to those of their guests whom 
they wished to With 
kinds, and planting them at different times 
during the spring and early summer, they 


honor. so many 


not only had successive crops which they 
ate green as long as the season lasted,!* but 
they also raised enough for winter use and, 
not unfrequently, had some to spare to 
their needy neighbors, white as well as red. 
Indeed,their peddlers made long trips forthe 
purpose of exchanging their surplus corn 
for skins and anything else that they 
needed ; and but for the supplies which the 
add the 


Pilgrim fathers, and we 


settlers at Jamestown" and New Orleans,” 


may 


“obtained from the 


through force,” 


Indians willingly or 
it is probable, as a recent 


ou bien pour |’ aller traicter en d’ autres nations 
pour des pelletries, ou autres choses qui leur 
font besoin”: Sagard, “Voyage des Hurons,” 
Vol. L., p. 92, Paris 1865. “Their manner of 
trading is for copper, beads and such like, for 
which they give such commodities as they have, 


as skins, foule, fish, flesh and their country 
corne”’: Smith, “Virginia,” p. 137, Richmond, 
1819. Cf. Charlevoix, V., p. 384, Paris, 1744. 


Champlain, Vol. L., pp. 357, 378, 382, Paris, 1830. 
Lawson, “Carolina,’”’ pp. 58, 176, 208, London, 
1718. Cabeca de Vaca, translated by Bucking- 
ham Smith, pp. 85 et seq.: New York, 1871. 
Lafitau, IV., pp., 42, 43, Paris, 1724. 

i8They got in this vioage, in one place and 
other about 26 or 28 hogsheads of corne and 
beans”: Bradford’s “History of Plymouth Plan- 
tation,” in fourth series, Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. 
III., p. 129. “Others fell to plaine stealing both 
night and day from ye Indeans, of which they 
grievously complained Yea, in the end, 
they were faine to hange one of their men whom 
they could not reclaime from stealing’: “Ibid,” 
p. 130. 

19*Such was the weakness of this poore com- 
monwealth as, had the salvages not fed us, we 
directlie had starved”: Smith, “Virginia,” Vol. 
II., p. 30, Richmond, 1819. See, also, Vol. I., pp. 
163, 191, etc., etc. “Many were billeted amongst 
the salvages”: “Ibid.,” p. 229. Cf. Master George 
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writer suggests, “that there would have 
been but few if any of their descendants left 
to write their histories and sing their 
praises.”*! 

As a rule, but by no means an invariable 
one, the work of planting and the care of the 
fields were left to the women of the tribe.“ 
It seems to have been a part of their share 
of the labor which the duty of providing for 
the family imposed upon the sexes; and so 
far from being either onerous or compul- 
sory,” it was carried on much in the manner 
of the husking, quilting and other frolics™ 
of their English neighbors. Thus, we are 
told that the people of each village worked 
together in common, though the harvest 
was gathered separately. When notified 
by the town crier “that the time had come 
for planting their corn, and that they who 
will not work must pay a fine or leave the 
town,” they began at one end of the com- 


Percy in Purchas, Pilgrims, Vol. IV., p. 1690: 
London, 1625. 

20Plusieurs Nation’s sauvages s’ etablirent 
sur le Mississippi assez pres de la Nouvelle Or- 
leans et comme la plupart de ces Peuples sont 
dans |’ usage de cultiver la terre, ils defricher- 
ent de grands terreins, ce qui fut une resource 
pour cette ville a laquelle ils ont souvent fourni 
des vivres dans le besoin’: Charlevoix, ‘“‘Nou- 
velle France,” Vol. IV., p. 198, Paris, 1744. 

21Thomas, in “Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology,” p. 619: Washington, 1894. 

=“That whilst as a fact the women, children, 
old men and slaves always cultivated the fields, 
yet the warriors cleared the ground, and when 
not engaged in war or hunting, aided in work- 
ing and harvesting the crop, though the amount 
of such assistance varied, being greater among 
the tribes south of the Ohio, and less among the 
Iroquois or Six Nations”: Mounds of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, in Smithsonian Report for 1891, 


> 


Pp. 000. 

23*‘Au reste ce travail n’ est pas penible”: 
Charlevoix ‘“‘Nouvelle France,” III., p. 23, Paris, 
1744. “Elles trauaillent ordinairement plus 
que les hommes, encore qu’ elles n’ y soient 
point forcees ny contraintes’”’: Sagard, L., p. 90, 
Paris, 1865. “The work of the women is not 
hard or difficult. They are both able and will- 
ing to do it, and always perform it with cheer- 
fulness”: Heckwelder, “Indian Nations,”’ p. 155, 
Philadelphia, 1876. Cf. Joutel in Hist. Coll. 
Louisiana, p. 149. Relation, 1634, p. 28, Que- 
bec, 1858 

24Heckwelder, “Indian Nations,” p. 156, Phil- 
adelphia, 1876 


on 


mon field, in a plot or patch of ground 
chosen by lot, and when this was finished 
they took up the next adjoining one, and 
so on until the whole field was planted.* 
“Sometimes one of their orators cheers them 
with jests and humorous old tales, and 
sings several of their most agreeable wild 
tunes, beating also with a stick in his right 
hand, on the top of an earthen pot covered 
with a wet and well-stretched deer-skin.”” 
Having completed their task they were 
usually feasted by the families for whom 
they had worked.* 

In regard to the size of these several 
plots or holdings, there does not appear 
Each per- 


99 


to have been any fixed rule.* 
son could reduce as much unoccupied land 
to cultivation as he pleased, and so long as 


he continued to use it, his right to it was 
protected. If, however, he abandoned it, 
anyone else might come in and take pos- 


Adair, p. 407, London, 1775. “None are ex- 
empted from their share of labor’: Hawkins, 
Sketch of Creek Country, p. 35, Savannah, 1548. 
“Do not allow any one to be idle, but all must 
employ thmselves in some Work or other”: 
Lawson, “Carolina,” p. 179, London, 17158 

*%Lorsque la saison de labourer la terre est 
venue ons’ assemble quelquefois jusqu’, a cent 
Personnes, les Hommes et les Femmes sépare- 
ment. Ils travaillent ainsi jusqu’ a ce qu’ ils 
ayent cultivé une certain portion de Terrein 
dont le Propriétaire regale ensuite les Travail- 
leurs, et le reste du jour se passe a danser et a 
se divertir. Le lendmain on recommence, et 
cela dure jusqu’ a ce que tous les Champs soient 
labourés”: Charlevoix, III., p. 23, and VI., p. 45 
Paris, 1744. Cf. Lafitau, III., p. 70, Paris, 1724. 
Bartram’'s “Travels,”’ p. 510, Dublin, 1793. Jou- 
tel, p. 143. Williams’s Key, pp. 92, 93. 

27Adair, p. 407, London, 1775. Tonti, in “Hist. 
Coll. Louisiana,”” Part 1., p. 62 

2Heckwelder, p. 156 Philadelphia, 1876. 
Charlevoix, ‘““Nouvelle France,” III., p. 22: Paris, 
1744. Joutel in “Hist. Coll. Louisiana,” I., p. 
149 

29Their houses are in the midst of their fields 
or gardens, which are small plots of ground. 
Some 20 acres, some 40, some 100, some 200, some 
more, some lesse.”” Smith, “Virginia,’’ p. 131, 


Richmond, 1819. “Every dwelling house has 
a small field close to it... Their large fields 


lie quite open with regard to fencing’: Adair, 
p. 406, London, 1775.Cf. Bartram, ‘“Florida,”’ pp 
191, 192, for account of their several gardens 
and the common field 
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session, for according to their ideas, the 


belonged to the tribe and no person 
could acquire an absolute title to an 


tion ot it Bu 


pt Tr 


in the dark as 


individual holdings, it is 


t whilst we are 


+] 


e OT These 


ible from an examination of the early 


records and the reports of different military 
expeditions to get a more or less correct 
idea the size of their common fields. [or 
‘ e, we are told that in 1674, the In 
dians had one thousand acres under corn at 
Mt. Hope.’ In 1687, Denonville invaded 
the [roquois country, burned four villages, 
and including the corn in cache and what 
Was s ding, is said to have destroved 400, 


(MM) minots or ] 


’ 2 


200,000 bushels * and Gen 


Morgan, “League 
lroquoise,”” p. 326: Rochester, 1851 Ata 
Louis in 1810, Le Sonneur, 
“Our country belongs 


Sagard, p. 92: Paris, 1865. 
of the } 
council held in St 


‘ 


an Osage chief, 


declared 


to our posterity as well as to ourselves; it is not 
absolutely ours; we received it only for our life- 
time, and then to transmit it to our descend- 


ants Brackenridge, “Views of Louisiana,” 
Pittsburgh, 1814 

IDrake, “Indians of North America,” fifteenth 
edition, p. 209 

Charlevoix, “Nouvelle France,” I1., p. 355 
Paris, 1744. Compare Tonti, in “Hist. Coll 
Louisiana,” Part I., p. 70. See La Hontan, “Voy- 


ages,” I., p. 101, A la Haye, 1703 
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eral Sullivan in his campaign against these 
destroved 160,000 


177, 
bushels, and cut down in one orchard 1,500 
Among the 


Sallie 


same tribes in 


apple trees. southern tribes 


we find the story, for in the Gulf 
States their old fields were measured 
not by acres, : 


by 


nules and and General 


Wayne in December, 1794, writing from 


Grand Glaize, O., says: The margins of 


the Miamius of the Lake and the Au Glaize, 


like one continued village for a 


both 


“appear 


number of mules, above and below 


this place; nor have | ever before beheld 


such immense fields of corn in any part of 


from Canada to Florida.’ 


America 


(TO BE CONTINUED. 
3“Tii ‘ory of New York During the Revolu- 
tionary War,” Vol. IL, p. 334: New York, 1879. 


Compare Stone's “Life of Brant,’’ Vol. II., Chap. 
1: Albany, 1865. Morgan, “League of the Iro- 
quois,”” pp. 199,314: Rochester, 1851. 


‘Adair, pp. 225,353, 411: London, 





1775 


Bar- 


tram, “‘Travels,”’ pp. 54, 330, 348, 350, 352: Dub- 
lin, 1798. Compare Knight of Elvas, in “Hist. 
Coll. Louisiana,’ pp.152, 172, 203, ete. Herrera 


V., p. 317, London, 1740 

SQuoted in “Our Indian Wards,” p. 84 
cinnati, 1880. Compare Butler’s “Kentucky,” 
p. 198, Louisville, 1834, where we are told that 
from four to five hundred acres of corn were de- 
stroyed 


Cin- 








THE 


1 MOUND BUILDERS VILLAGI 
Mr. lrank 


the New 


flamuiton Cushing writes 10! 


York Journal a long account ot 


his recent explorations in [| lorida 
| undertook the explorations of whi 
I here give some account the interest of 


nolo 1 hie ave 
thus en enabled to g% er sho that the 
iu ple of the keys b us tO 
, 

whit tie relate were ll l VaVS @S 
sentially different any Others of w 

we ave et irne } 6 t their mod 
Of living Vas SOTTICY a Sil r to that o 
the lal ) = SV ISS | ‘ Lwe llers ol pre 
historic | pe, and that their state of cul 
ture was certain Wavs § ficantly like 


he great ruined cities of Yuca 


Central 


tar and « ntiguous portions ol 


f the loneliest of tl . 
salied TO One OT Tht Oneillest OF LHNCSE 


on the first day. It lay in the middle of 
the shimmering bay, miles from any other 


extent. It was a labor of 


llow 


, 
equal 


land of 


hours to approach its sha shores 


mass of many- 


and myriad-rooted 


through the unbroken 


mangroves. | 


trunked 


had to wade a long distance knee-deep in 


water and mud to reach what had seemed 


to be land, but only proved to be one of 


long, low ridges of gigantic conc 


many\ 


shells. The outermost of these formed a 


network of enclosures various in shape 


and size, or else the banks of straight 


channels, leading into higher platforms or 
Ss s 
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= ~. ‘ y ~ 
= i 
sii Kei ‘ er vis ‘ 
~ rs i i ~ 
I & ( 
hi 
} t | 
~ wel C 1 ¢ 
‘ i 
T¢ es S 
‘ | ‘ ~ 
the sea Still taint ‘ I i 
i ( arTyes rls 
. ‘ ¢ | ' ‘ < 
ext ‘ S 
oO} - li ( I T 
re tT y t ‘ < ~ tT 
ring 
b ( Val 11 rt T 1 ( Ss 
an filled to 1g t evel 1! ‘ 
] | ; * se CY tr , ? > 
and peatyv mafl ) Vas Os ) Lile¢ 
heights around, and by the slow growl 
] ] . 7 ? ] + ’ \ ’ 
and depositions of vegetabi .Cal 
its marshy borders four erous 
sherds (Iragments) oO ind-1 pott 
; 1] } ly 
al literall unareds Ss 
shells, pierced for hatting, the points ot 
. a 
Ww! cl hat been various S p if c 
ing to torm gouges, cniseis, pi Ss Cs 
hammers, and vet other kinds Ot weapon 
and too! tromalls es oT S water p a 
meatsteatt 
or court. graded wavs—once beautifully 
sloped, but now in ruin led up to. the 
, soe hatahte acruindd 
oreater Nneignts arOulla 
A nc 


“Ss 1 — was atandine 

Suddenly I realized that Was standing 
. ve +e0y f ¢], } Wl faundatiar f 
mid vestiges of the shell foundations of a 


reat ruined City of the Sea, so enormous 
that I could scarce believe it to hav 


the work of human hands. 


/ 
+ 
' 


“The plummets, pe 








THE 





nament 1 ceremonial objects of stone 
which we tloun were among the Dest pro 
1, } ] : 
ducts the aboriginal lapidary’s art I have 
et see! ‘ were made Ol a great va 
riet iterial, from soft soapstone and 
spar t ard diorite and rock crystal; from 
ne ( ( burnishe | steel] to 
clea t 1 ites of mica ind ‘ iboratel\y 
Wi 1¢ S ] yects ot mppe4»r 
; 
| cr It commerce that Lhnes¢ 
t} mes i 1 dwas ormoius I} re \ 
Hliny I Ca as ¢ Tl l Lhere Was 
a fine-grained stone derived trom the tar 
+ ] 1 
Wes dies, a shell from the Gulf of Cam 
pe a and rock crvstal were of 
the (¢ rgila at ( arolina nas, and the 
) been brought both from Lake 
Wore 7 na fron ( ui ] +} } 1) 
Ou ind tt Iba W it e hema 
tite walena 1 es were of the ind 
rr ¥ \ ‘ ’ , 
) PF Gg \lisso i] lowa 
— "a ] $ Se . 
‘ Os eresting objects tha we 
( I vere the vessels ot Pp rt 
; \T . 
\ t } ere mitat s of 
cy ~ \ ce is , ‘ , the 
er s of truit. 
4 ‘ 
\1 1 | yas ¢ S mace 
alien v probably 
S tile mn Str of this 
pe rt r sorts of dishes or ves 
; ] ] | 
< ese ( rand woo 
rfiace some were elaborately 
] ] ‘ ] 
ce uted concentric de- 
sic Caribbean” type 
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but which I determined were artistic devel- 


1 


opments trom the strongly marked graining 


wood, 


of well-worn objects of ind 


may 
thus, as to art motive, have originated in 
part from the oft observed impressions on 
the still 


ot 


while of 


curly-grained paddles 


clay forms wet, coarse, 


wood. 


“There were tall vases highly finished, 
evlindrical and tapering, open at both ends, 
al so worn at the rims as to show that 


were once, like their almost exact 


interparts found in Central America, 


used as drums. In proof of this there were 


delineated on one of them at the top and 


bottom, round svmbols of sound—with 


the song marks in the shape of conven- 


tionalized drum-sticks issuing from them, 
while between, over the center of this ter- 
racotta drum, was painted and incised 


red the 


trails 


chrome yellow and bright olors 


1 


great square of the world, with the 


or song lines of the four quart 


rs pointing 


out toward t 


i 





which | was able to 
shell or 
level, a depth 
the 
iowed them 


ip to be 


‘Clean-cut sections 


make in various of the islands 


one to he low 


1 + 
ACVS 


of more than eighteen through 


heart of the central mounds s] 


© be 


artificial from t ttom and 
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from shore to shore; to have been built vast people and wrought out as it were 
up from slowly accumulated shell material with tooth and nail, tools of teeth and shells 
systematically distributed througout ages alone—the beginning ofa civilization which 
and ages, or else by the hand of myriad ultimately spread far to the northward, in- 
clansmen, laboring together and with fixed = fluencing the Mound Builders and _ their 
purposes for at least generations. arts (quite likely, indeed, giving rise to tl 
mound-buildnig habit), and from similar 
centres in the South spreading also over 
the peninsula of Yucatan, and there fur- 
nishing ready-made arts and giving tur- 
ther rise to a splendid old civilization that 
has puzzled the keenest minds, but which im 


the light of these new finds we mav look 
upon, I think, as the perfected product of 
an original sea environment 


“Certainly, in the great shell mounds of 


these kevs, when considered in connection 
with the serpent-pillared wood and stucco 
buildings of the early Indians of the Gulf 
States, already described, there is more 
tina. aeeimeds Fe pes es Saal 
than a suggestion of the ground plans (and 


of the origin of) the flat-topped pyramids, 


chambered stone and stucco temples, ser- 





pen-pillared porticos and other pyramids, 


] 
i 


cities of Yucatan. 


of the ruine 


PELICAN GOD MASK. 


“All which and much else that | have re- 
lated goes to show that very long ago there 
came, it may have been from South Amer 
ica, where pile dwellers still exist, in 
the Gulf of Maricaibo, to these regions of 
the Florida and more southern shoals, a 
people who, finding it difficult to penetrate 
the then interminable morasses of the main 
land, to contend successfully with foes who 
lurked beyond or to maintain a comfort 


1 
i 


able existence amid the swarm of insects 
that hover over that tropical island, reared 
houses on piles over coral and shell reefs 
out there in the waters, built gradually 


for themselves firm foundations and em 





bankments to protect them from the fierce 

. . + > } . 1 ] > ¢ » 
hurricanes of those seas, and thus, strug- But all these indications will be made 
gling together for ages and ages in a sea more evident and clear in the detailed study 


: : f f fants — oat ite . sa 
teeming with food and resource, became a_ of our collections, maps and illustrations, 
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, t ste rar ‘ me 
ex] ~ LO the Siig t ice Ol a 
: een : in the 
I $ esence Ol 
: o eTray s s curious. 
1 ‘ Ss Ot WO 
res < le S ere re 
l rm ( cleton, 
~ Te) tT ic 
( ‘ ) inl ~ 
t I I ( skeie- 
smal olis rnament of 
‘ sve e, 1 ( \ vitha 
ve tor the string r orna- 
ents from the graves « sist arls, 
1 SS S ells n ‘ ( I ets, 
rated boars’ tusks a ossil 
\ 
, — oe 
\ Ce sseis ihnese ornaments W A nm DV 
\c els 
and won ilike e existed, ac 
ding to this, ever rnament 
) that time of want to metal, 1 stone, 
ssels a bones. Rudd ocher 
iments ich were use ttooing 
coloring the skin, are also tr nt 
mat , ardly a single case was there missing 
‘ thie omen’s graves the primitive 
‘ , rnmill, consisting of two stones, the 
} e-2TO , 
f thre table shell iv om oT ng stone a e grain sher lhe 
1 t 4 n Ss graves contal eapons and imple 
a , , its, all of s e, wit etstones and 
» , . , ? es r sharp g purposes The con 
ee . a a — sist of pertorate ummers, sharpened 
tr re lands in the Old World no less — hatchets, axes at isels, as well as of 
tha I e New knives and scrapers of flint hat there 
is no want of food is shown by the many 
7 1 . 27) % e 
tA THIC BURIA ROUND vessels, often six or eight in one grave, and 
the remains of tov found near them, the 
} . ¢ + \\ rr » wrwinoe . . . 
: ae ree asta , & atter being bones of various kinds of am- 
_ ocionging to the later stone age, D s. Several successful photographs have 
D t S at ’ s en taken of the skeletons as they lie in 
Mus ther $ view of t rarity of the graves with their belongings, so that 
S T ‘rtant 2 log i] their appearance ifter a repose Ol thous- 
s of vears can be preserved for all times. 
event t T st I m to ‘ i 
, ' ‘ Especial value may be attached to these 
Ss i aii een remains, and particularly to the skulls, of 
? , 1 ' rt , ¢ 1 oy . » - . ° -e 
a cite a part of this burying the successful recovery of which Prof. Vir- 
gr | of neolit man, and already the chow has already been apprised.—Sctien- 
t] essels found, most of them _ tific American. 











THE 

HEMATITES 
Although widely distributed, but litth 
the uses to which objects 


put. \n 


can be said as t 


of hematite were axe, a paint 


and possibly a celt are readily under 


of the 


stone 


cone, 


stood, but what shall we say 


plummet and oval or egg-shaped forms? 
MacLean, Foster and others speak of them 
] 


as fishnet or line sinkers; but surely we can- 


not conceive of their being put to such ser 
vice. An ordinary notched pebble would 
serve better and could be more readily 


replaced if lost. The term plummet ts sug- 
gested by the form, but it is hardly true 


that they were used as such. Some one 
suggested that they were charm stones 


carried by the shaman in his medicine sack. 


A very few ornaments—perforated like 


those of slate—have been found. They 
areexceedingly rare. Axes,mostly small,are 


\issouri, 
~ and then: but they ar 

now and then; dutl they ar¢ 
_1} 

Valley 


1 
+ _ : + 


aliti CCiL 


Arkansas and Illinois 


found in 
not a common 


type. In the Ohio while cones, 


egg-shaped, plumm« forms oc- 
ornaments. In 
South there are 


cur; there 
the extreme 5 
found scarcely any 

Naturally, hemiatites 
(on form) into eight classes 

The Celt, for ct 
smoothing. 

The Axe, 
ting, pounding, etc. 

The Cone, u 
monial. 

The 
ceremonial.! 

The egg-shaped, use unknown; probably 
ceremonial. 

The egg 
unknown, probablv ceremonial. 

The perforated ornament for suspension. 

The Paint Stone, for painting. 

In my illustration figure A represents an 


are no axes or 
ast, West or 
hematites 


divide themselves 
(grooved), for hewing and cut- 


1 oe 


Tt, 
Plummet, use unknown, probably 


shaped, with flattened base, use 


The author, 
hema- 


1The Mound-Builders, 
J. P. MacLean, classes 
tites as net-sinkers. 

Notes on Ohio Archaeology, by Gerard Fowke, 
Page 47 

“Hematite was sometimes chipped into form, 


Page 163. 
plummet-shaped 
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rnament from Missouri, ilfi-size It 
ls One-t ird Ol all Il It pe l 
111¢ > A®r el I SHOWS ( 
typical flatten cone } {) ) I 
West re 5 s ( or} ‘ 

is Olten nad in the : t; VU gives 
stucde Sa 1de@a OF the comm ) ematite 
celt lil S1Z¢ isas e ¢ tile 
lace 1s rounde I < i ‘ay s 
sharply beveled off me t ed 1 his 





plummet or egg-shaped pattern 

\ ¢ +} n 1+ \l; | , 

> U) Lit Silielll ils vi | ) .¢ ) 
serves 


These implements were probably used 
as knives or scrapers, being set into the end 


of a piece of antler, which may in turn have 
been set into a larger handle of wood. That 
Si ‘ re ’ ec c eo] 18 }, the ; lore 
which is dulled to { 7 
extending from side to side ¢ 

were scrapers is Ss rbvt celt-scraper 
sh ipe, a half ellipt ] section ir by the 
scraper form edge. * * * Some, how 
ever: nave tne eda SVT tr ») is in thre 

tchet-celts.’* 

General G. P. 7 ret © c ferring 
to cones and plummets): “Thev are too 
exact in form. and well f C 1 most 
of them are too pointed for practical use as 
mullers. Thev also show no evidence of 
abrasion or grinding at the apices or points 
The round top specimens are rare. and 
show no sions of rubl ¢ 
but usually ground, the powder being used for 
paint.”’ 

2Bureau Ethnology Report: 1891-2, Page S7 

8Antiquities of Tennessee, Page 289 

{He means rare in the Sout! 
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VOTES ON A FEW PIPES 
It is not my purpose to enter into an 
discussion about pipes in general, but sim 
ply to describe several torms recently 


brought to notice. 

The specimens represented in Figures 1 
and 3 were found at the famous prehistoric 
cemetery at Madisonville, Ohio, some years 
ago. It will be seen that both types are 


somewhat rare, although ligure 1 occurs 


perhaps, more frequently than Figure 3. 


There are not more than one or two 
specimens, to my knowledge, of the same 
character as Figure 3 in any of the mu 


seums. In most effigy pipes, the figure is 


nicely rounded, angles being avoided. In 
this specimen the bill (for it appears to be 


1 


a bird) is the only real effigy part, although 


the eves are delineated. The side, back, 
top and bottom are flat, with square cor 
ners 





ADISONVILLE, O 


FIGURE I »IONE PIPE, M 


2 comes from Romney, W. Va., 
It is of long slender type, 
New York, 


uth. Although built on the 


common to Western and thi 


So same gen 


eral plan as Figure 1, it can hardly be 


placed in the same class. It is the only 
clay pipe in the series herewith presented. 
Figure 4 was found in Warren County, 
Olio, and appears to represent a wolf o1 
As in the case of the other three, it 
individual 
The 


a thimbleful 


bear. 
is small and appears to be an 
pipe, instead of one used in councils. 
bowl holds a little more than 


of tobacco, and during the smoking, the 
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nose of the efhgy is turned down. It is 


cut from hard, black granite. 
Figure 5 is of the platform type, : 
mounds of the 


found in one of the 


l{ope- 


well group in Ross County, Ohio. Its pe- 


culiarity lies in the fact that the bowl is near 


the end instead of in the middle of the plat- 
form. This specimen is about two inches 


in height and three and a halt inches long. 


It is at present in the Field Columbian Mu- 





igure 6 is a large duck pipe tn the 


session of Mr. IF. W. Parker, of Omaha, 





Nebraska. It is about three times the size 
illustration, and was found near 
ut Mountain, Tennessee, many years 
eae) council pip ide of 
b] eatite nd )] 
ree 
igures 7, 8 and 9% are of pl t 
e shown about rd size lig 
re 9 1s verv rare, the eing i 
ir or five specimens in the c (ne 
s exithibted by the Smithson S tion 
nother by Mr. Parker. The bowl is 
about 7 inche 1 length and 14 es 
cgiamete!l i we ld | old 1 igre intit 


of tobacco. The platform is 4 inches in 


width and about 14 inches long All thre 

of these are of granitic stone and highly 
M | . - 

polished. WARREN K,. MOOREHEA 








18 THE 


HOME LIFE OF 
GEORGE |} 


THE STOUXN 
BARTLETTE 


INDIANS 

HUST! 
Having lived for fourteen years in clos« 

contact as interpreter and trader with th 


Ogallala tribe of Sioux | have as 


sumed to write an article on their daily 


life. | 


me, tor 


crave readers to deal leniently wit! 
[ am neither an et] 


mnologist nor a 
writer. My chief apology for the following 
pages is based upon an observation that 
our Siouxan literature deals with 
the folk-lore and mythological side of 
or is devoted to the language and 
to totemic division 


or goes to the other 


extreme and ts sensational, treating of wars 


and adventures. In the following pages | 
S empt to describe them in the inti 
mate family relations as they were in LS75 
ISS5. At that time “blanket Indians” pre- 
dominate over those who were half ctv 
ilized 

Since the tribes have been gathered upon 
reservations and put under charge of agents 
and commissioners, their manner of life has 


been gradually changing in many respects 


from that which characterized what mav be 
called their wild or savage state. This pa 
per will attempt to describe those who still 
adhere to as many of the old customs as 
their altered circumstances will allow, and 
have resi so far as lies in their power the 
influence the conditions under which 
the st 
THE VILLAGE SITI 

\ Dakota village is invariabl ocated 
upon thi s of a perennial stream, at a 
point ent to a considerable amount 
of timber. An Indian never digs a well if 
he can he Ip It; conseque ntlv easv access to 
running water is necessary. The wood 


serves a two-fold purpose; besides furnish 


ing him with a supply of fuel it affords 


abundant provender for his ponies. It must 


be near village, because he cannot haul 


it any grea aistance and pecause ne 
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Cot- 


a variety of poplar) is his favor- 


wants his ponies to remain close by. 


wood | 


ton 


ite; it is sott, thus avoiding much labor in 


the cutting, and gives out much heat in 


while the twigs, smaller branches 


and bark are as nutritious as any other form 


ot vegetation that can be found in winter. 
lhe Indian pony is t 


est of all 


he toughest and hardi- 
blizzards 
cold 
enough to freeze the marrow in their bones, 
that 
quickly hides the prairie grass from sight, 


horse-flesh; when the 


come sweeping across the plains 


driving before it a storm of snow 
and soon covering it beyond their reach— 
blast, 
Here 


then the ponies, turning tail to the 
skurry for the protecting timber. 
they find shelter and food. The trees to a 
large extent break the force of the wind and 
intercept the snow. 

Che Indians cut down as many of them 


as may be necessary, and the ponies grow 


fat upon the boughs and sprouts. They 


frequently eat away the bark from those 


parts where the wood is too hard for them, 
and appear as contented as any old farm 
horse in his comfortable stall, provided with 
abundant food. By the next winter the trees 
so cut have become thoroughly dry and 
seasoned, thus providing an ample supply 
of excellent fire-wood, while a new lot is 
ed for the ponies when the necessity 
FURNISH- 


THE DWELLING ; 


ING. 


LODGE OR ITS 


L'sually their lodges, or tepees, are con- 


structed by setting poles tn a circle, laying 


the tops inward until they cross, lashing 


them firmly together, and covering them 
with hides—or, at the present, when hides 


are difficult to procure, with canvas. Some- 


times, however, when they establish a vil- 
lage which they wish to be permanent, or 
where they intend to spend a considerable 
1? 
i 


time, log houses are erected, the women as 


well as the men taking part in the building. 








THE 


These houses are uit ymifortable, and 
their interiors are turnis with evervthing 
an Indian family deems necessary tor com 
tort or convenience Here Ss never;r ! iT 
, , 
than one room around its sides ar I 
, , 
ranged the _ sleepin | the 
I > , 
1} : 

scarcely be call eds Chey are made 
fastening lo lg poles to uprig it pieces W1 
Ta le OT T | | Té | sidere l I 
comitortable Dy the lmates, who are su! 
} 1 that ar ld not } a 
prise i in es ull ) pe peries l 

{ ] sh, thas Ver a aotsel r 
S stier } em ( ‘ articies art 
needed to compiete the furnishing a ket 
th ror coo Oo some De S ow ot vO 
| 1 
{ rormier of home-made pottery; a tew 
spoons; a butcher knife o1 »; plenty of 
ropes ofr ankets O1Ve these not ag 


Is needed tor conveniel 


POVERTY ONLY APPARENT, NOT ACTUAL. 


lhe wants of an In are limited to his 
needs e 1s not like the white man whos¢ 
needs are made to reas the limit ot! s 


wants. Nature affords to him all he thinks 


desirable. lle wishes only to be left alone 
to tollow his own inclinations; he does no 
wish to be coerced, nor will he be if he can 
in any wav avoid it. They have for genera 


lived on the 


elk and 


centuries, 


tions, perhaps for 


fish from the streams, the buffalo, 


a ‘ ee ee ; 
deer from the hills and plains In securing 
| i te Mier Oe en o, Someh Saeee ee 

these, the Nave telt the exhilarating pleas 


and capture; the 


pursuit 
curred the danger and hardship, and tl 
they have experienced the exultation of the 
love of this life 


victor. The 


them as is the instinct of freedom in tl 


pheasant or wild turkey. want no 
other; when the white man’s way is shown 
them, it is repugnant; it is even abhorrent 
to their wild instincts. 

It is not in their nature to carry on meth- 
odical, routine work; they have never done 
it, and should they ever be brought to the 
point of doing it successfully, it will be onl) 


after more than one generation of patient 
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S 10 al ( ( irt Of 
se who are trying ethem. Yet 
re not ' ev wv 

: ' ' 5 s ticue al 
, re ’ t upon the 





ee 
T — mo 
~ ‘ 4 : is. 
TIC’t t a ¢ ~ sa 
t T t ‘> 
) ? ( 1 wile , 
~ T ~ 
S T T ‘ ( 
; rese | ta t t 
‘ } 
al ( » Mle 
O er things that vert e patience 
ra f 
( S 
a i 
hyy } , ¢ . + 
) lai ia Ss some © rt 
| ¢ 
‘ { ~ _ cs LO sS in 
¢ ; } 
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; } oO , +} framnic ’ 
S e 18; meagre as n e tne Turn Ings 
’ ’ 
Sut! n S ) r¢ ( S iW s 
84 alWs 
+ lo ‘ 7) + 
rea it? cid 7 \ ~ iT T i 
r v0} nt etrat ‘ no ym) tt | 
ug in entire cr oly fy I I 
; ; 
’ no y t e en, finond at 
ind will gly ag stale sell tenes siete 
1 ; 
r rina him 1) ' 1) n ¢ 
SSIS r eedec as 
ré¢ gS | i l 
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ORDINARY AVOCATIONS. 


] 1] mendad thar 
he Village, provided there 1s 


no business requiring 


especial attention, is 
Rising at such time 


one of elegant leisure. 


as suits their inclination, they loaf around 
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the lodge until the morning meal is ready; 


they partake of that to the extent of thei 
themselves in 


capacity, and then indulge 


the luxury of a smoke, while resting froni 


their exertions. Presently they begin to 
stroll about, visiting other lodges,—eating 
at eve ce ‘ e they may stop On 
one—« vtore or after breakfast, as 
best suits him—drives the ponies to the 
cre for water, provided the pomes have 
not e then iv thither of their own ac 
cor Should it be winter, and the ground 
cover with snow, young cotton-woods 
ur the ponies to browse on, and the 
4 > i> ( 4 

In summer, they he around in the shade 
pi g i deliberate, easy way, for the 
exigt S the coming winter Phe 
S . i the chase are dried and 
tanne mis Hols att iched to ther l C 
houses, or set up around the tepees. Thes« 
skins sed as beds and bed clothing, 
St gs. Clothing is also made of 
ther r the former purpose the hair 
is left r the latter, it is often, though 
by no means alwavs, removed by soaking 
and scraping he an dress a deer skin 
so that it will be soft as fine cloth, and very 
white [he suits so often sent east as curi- 
osities are usually stiff with grease and dirt, 
at is red by smoke. 

é ley raise a is tied 

1 re ip to dry before being 
S Phe ilso dry grea nti 
ties ms and “choke cherries 
Me it ‘ ( ttalo,* el ind deer is cut 
in long strips and “jerked that is, hung 
on s yids or poles in the sun until thor- 
oug lIried. Prepared in this way it re- 
sists through the winter \ favorite 


| called ““Wa-sna,” is prepared 


in large quantities from the cherries and 
buffalo meat \fter being dried the two 
are pounded, separately, until they are quite 
fine They are then pounded together. If 
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sugar is to be obtained it is stirred in. When 
these substances are completely mingled, 
the mass is stored in bladders, somewhat 
after the fashion in which civilized man puts 
up sausages. This is a delicacy, and eaten 
with cherry bark tea, is by no means bad to 
take. 


DIVISION OF LABOR. 


All such work as pertains to the prepara 
tion of food, care of the tepees, or attending 
to the little crops they raise, falls to the wo 
they have 

rhe 


Indian idea is that woman is too insignifh 


men. Che men consider that 


enough to do in hunting or fishing. 
cant an object to be allowed much time tor 
amusement; besides,ifindulgedtoo far this 
way, she might be inclined to neglect those 
duties which enhance the comfort or pleas 

They are brought up with 
that 


and it 


ure of her lord. 


the knowledge they are expected to 


labor constantly ; never occurs to 


their minds that they can neglect or slight 


any task assigned them. As a result, 
they are very strong and robust in middle 
life, until severe toil and exposure breaks 
them down. One will carry on her back a 
regular house-furnishing establishment in 
traveling or moving the lodge. Corn, with 
vessel for cooking it;—venison, and any 
other provisions that may be on hand; sew- 
hopping 


members of the 


ing materials; a wooden tub; a « 


knife; bowls for different 
family; a baby strapped in its cradle; some 


} 


times a dog is in the cradle, also, put there 


to keep the embryo warrior from getting 
lonesome on his 


journey. Occasionally 


1 


the dog pokes his head up, and looks all 


about that he may get his bearings; then 


he drops back with a long breath of con 
a pleasant 
method of getting along in the world. The 
of the 


squaw are not to be attributed to the same 


tentment and satisfaction at sucl 
long breaths, and loud ones, too, 


emotions. But the women sometimes de- 


vise plans which may render their toil less 
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irksome, or relieve it of some unpleasant 


features; for instance, on one very hot da: 
“ 


the wife and daughter of “Fire Lightning” 


were planting corn at their village on 


Wounded Knee Creek; one of them drop 


corn and covered it, while the othe: 


ped the 
held a large cotton umbrella in such a way 


} 


as to protect both from the burning rays oi 


the sun. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE LODGES. 


Much of the time of both men and women 


1 ; ] 


1s devoted to the manutacture Ot articles 101 


use or Ornament tor themselves, or to be 
sold to traders, tourists, or any one who will 
purchase. he squaws mak« the mocca 


sins, most of the ts and fancy 
hich bead-worl 


used are o! 
The 


pipes, 


work, and everything in wl 

: | 7 
enters as a part. Al 
glass and obtained from the whites. 


men make flutes,” clubs, 


and do some carving on bone, deer hoofs, 


“courting 


and buffalo horns. They are very patient; 


+7 1 ’ 
sometimes they will sit tor hours working 


in a way that would be intolerable to a white 


man for its monotony and tedium. Some 


men do very curious as well as artistic 


Ot the 


work in the way of carving in wood, making 


many little tovs and images for the children, 


while the women are really expert at mak 


kskin into clothing and fancy 


ing up bucl 


work. The men also show much ingenuit 


in painting the inner or flesh side ot tannc 


buffalo robes—exploits in the ase or on 
the I ttie-hhe e Otte ViV1 epicte iin 
, ' 

this tf il cr i ( is sce! tO enyoy\ 


down to the desired form; this is 


an oval outline, somewhat like an egg ex- 


cept that it tapers uniformly from the middle 
to the ends, both of which are dressed to a 


sharp point. It is surprising how 


sym- 


metrical and smooth they can make it by 
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such crude means. 11 


eroove around it, midway between the ends, 
to afford a secure hold for the handl This 
is a willow stick about thu inches long, 


with whittled thin to make 1t 
thin end is then bent around the 


one end 
pliable ‘the 


tied Phe whol 


S T1¢ i i¢ Lrcii¢ 
ec well that of % P :  ; 
aS Well aS a part oO ce 2 ¢ \\ Ch 1s 
] } 
‘ ircied D t. 18 covere t t rawhide 
4 ( S <srfret< ‘ t v T } ~¢ on 
a | 4 , 
When e raw cle as become pertect 
cit if as contracte T r 4 ( | 1) S 
| > , ] 
withstand a great amount of roug sage 
ihis 1s a lavorite eapon, and 1s jute 
tastetully Ornamente it ~ ( d 
feathers or horse alr resol Sit may 
seel thisis on pastime to the | vho 
will spend mat const ve urs In such 
wor 
AMUSEMENTS. 
] 1] na ] “46 
hey are all, men a women alike, great 
o nb] - in? t f women n the 
umbiers 1 tac e women are eve he 
f ¢]} Their { ci 
worse of the two i heir tavorite game 1S 
called *“‘Kansukute,” or “Shooting Cards 


It is plaved with two or three packs of 


mon playing cards. 


hours, staking everything they have, even 
to the last bow] or kettle lhe agent 1s 
supposed to compel them to return all 
| 7 

articles of house se whi earns 
; 
that such have been wagere 

pul e great caelg O ( } é 
10v of his heart—the pleas ntract 

, ; 
wit vhich all others grow s the 
] } 7) 
dance ( have 1 rms, a ving 
. 1 rT ' ' } 
some teatures sig ( ite 
how)e ‘ ] tour " 
thoug not appare the spe who 
; 
has not been 1 te » the nm ng 
and ceremonies 
THE SUN DANCI 

The one 1 st imp t \\ n 
| a ' rate nre 
tney nake their most ¢ ite prepara 

: 

tions 1s the Sun Danes 

’ 1 , tice 

i S da ¢ Ss Te il] ] I ( € 
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( { i i) t qt ad 
} 

. IST Ié¢ t ) ) essantly 
Stile ~ 7 cy 
— 
tan « S cred 

} ( 

‘ . rO 

17 1 ] ; ft 
) > S rts 

t } t { T ~ ~ 


es 
+f 

Cs < 

t 1 S ¢ s, the suftererfr 

eto ¢ ey | + ‘ is 

: r the 

~ ( ‘ Lil¢ 


D yf tearing s flesh; or t t creat 
\\ INnatita \ ( / to 
become one with the war rs ters 
f the tribe Ile redoubles $ rtion; 
( s bacl t th his rece; he 
even runs a imps high into the air that 
ymentum 1 be added t s weight 
Should the sticks still hold, owing either to 
being deeply inserted o1 e superior 
firmness oft t muscles, o1 the medicine 
men comes to his rescue. | oe himself 
ipon the unfortunate Indiatr times his 
el t so that their <« ined weight 
ling at o1 pon the cord, tears out the 
sti and relieves t neop ( 


e pursuing a method somewhat different, 
volving the same pa requiring 

fully as much fortitude. These have passed 
the sticks throug! the flesh at the upper 
point of the shoulder blade and attached to 
them the head of a buffalo; thus prepared 
ey go dancing and jumping around the 


rowd, the head jerking with every motion 
ntil it finally tears loose. Perhaps, as in 


pole, the flesh 


the case of those tied to the 
holds in spite of their efforts. If so, a longer 

rd i ‘hed, to] he skull drag : 
cord is attached, to let the skull drag on the 
ground. Then the medicine man jumps on 
it while the young man is running, and thus 


jerks it loose. 
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As soon as they have become freed, unless 
too much exhausted, they 
in any event, they join as soon as able. 


dan 


join the dancers; 
Lhe 


continues tor three days and nights; 


and during all this time not a morsel of food 


or drop of water must pass their lips, nor 


them stop so long 
his feet. As soon as it 1s over, 


all partake of a sumptuous feast 


oT boiled dog. one 


rorge himself until it is a physical impossi 
£ ; 


another mouthful. Then 


17 
biity to swallow 


they go into a deep sleep, which is more like 
the stupor of a drunken man Hour after 


hour they li deep breath 


: 
motionless, their 


ing being the only indication of life until 


the \ 


and their 


have slept off the effects of their rites 


icast. 


Che only article of clothing worn at this 


dance is a breech-clout—usually a small 


that Chis is often gaily ornamented 


ornaments made of colored 


horse hair and eagle feathers, while numer- 


re attached to it, and 


ous horses tails a 


almost to the ground. For the rest 


parel, he is painted from scalp-lock 


to toe-nails in the most fantastic manner 


with every color of paint he 


; ; 
can procure and every design or figure that 


is described as it formerly ex 


()n account of its evil influence and 


the 


Government authorities 


unnecessary suffering caused by it, the 
have put a stop to 


its observance 


OTHER DANCES, 


Che tent, if it mav be so called, in which 
the Sun Dance was held, was only a tem 
porary affair, to be removed at the con 
clusion of the ceremony. The regular 


dance lodge is a round or octagonal struc 
ture, built of logs, when they can be pro 
cured. It is generally about sixty feet in 
diameter. The roof is of brush, covered 
with dirt, a large hole being left in the centre 
to permit the escape of The fire, 
which is built directly this hole, is 


smoke 
under 
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wood, which gives a continual 


made Ot ary 
laze, thus furnishing light to e dancers 
who circle around it. 


+} : ] ] . 
In the dance called the **¢ 





A f | neat % | 
one of the features is the recital by the old 
men of the valorous deeds of their youth. 
\t nterval he levy ’ tear , ¢ 9 | 
At intervals the dancers § Op to res alt 

rll t S paus Tie tiie ) aves ) 
i 
as been sitting near the sice the lodge 
] ¢ 
rises to S teet i | ressing the assem 
1,1 + ‘ ; ; 
iv, relates a st ‘ var O e chase, in 
‘ “ie j 
( Ss ( ( ) s all 
17 
versal Or quart ays gets Lcily 
worsted. HH Variab exaggerates greatly, 
iA , 
to make t more ¢ ( ng \\ he ( as 
' , , ‘ 
finished the dance Deg Sag Witla vor 
] + 
Scarce! to be realize me not li ar 
with ‘resentl port t Is ive to 
1 t ld 1 n to relate s t r of 
some other old 1 t 1g 
1 } +} 
his wide a varied expe Te is 

] + + 
\\ iternati _ 1} i > it 

‘? ¥ ? y t t's 
1 SSes Cotte | lg a t | yy ‘ 
da cs re Irequentl ( two r three 
times a Wet 

. 49 4] : 

iT} D | it 1 ( LiCl ( SU al 

} ' this } + } } 
dances the men wear nothing a bree l 
clout, alth h arraved in all sorts of finery, 
| ] 

such as t ers, painte r and 
dye horse-tails, with garters made of 
strings of bells strapped on their legs. their 
trings of bells strapped on t r legs, ! 
} ’ 1} lie } ma? sent , F 
naked DOdIes DeInNg painter S usa 

We 

manner as it is possible to conceiv Lhe 
a1 + +} TET ; ly t 1 1)- 
qaance oO the music Ola arul no ¢ CT 1 
Sstrument being ust i ( men 
take Charge OT this ¢ t small 

‘ : P 
sticks, having heads made of raw ( \ 
stranger 1S surprist t the great precision 

' 

ind regularity of the « ers: there is not 
+ helter lter , 1 manner } 
Lie Mele SKCILCT, a t la ( © Cas 
pects to see 

| t \ 7 t } ~ i t T tT © 
Same time as the ( t eve Vit them. 
.7 ‘ ‘ - 
Vel er ao the 1! ore ne } tree 
and apparently enyovabie ft \¢ ( Ss. ien 

ur 1, v? , ’ ? 4 r ’ 

tIWeIlVe ) ( S rows, 
hk to tl ide of the lode s far from 
CIOSE ‘ ne s e lodge, a i 
, ’ ' 
the men as possible | ‘ start up a song 
ey et af chant. to which thev kee 
or rather a sort of «¢ int, to which ev keep 


then drop- 


the 


time bv rising on their toes, and 
ping | 


feet from the floor Thev keep this up 


ack on their hee " r liftine 


CV e 


men desist 


until tired, or when 


the \ also must ston 
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WHAT WE PRUPUS 


I ears ago a Iecw en Slas scien 
¢ ; n need in: ‘ ly NNIine tat the 
ists cOmm enced, in an adjoining state, tile 


publication of a monthly journal devoted 


especially to promoting the study of Amer1 
Can ov ullies an Lmerican native races, 
- ; , 
enta to stim iting 
teres this tascinating hel Inqulir 
l er t tle of The Archaeologist their 
‘ ; +] no ' ’ ] t | 
¢ S \ 1 f ‘ ig approval and 
encouraging support Though ably con 
d ind prosperous tor a time, it finally 
vas 1] ys ib to the stress of 
prevailing siness depression that has 
stagna ( 7 s of mmerce and 
wre ‘ 1 r-stronger enterprises Its 
briet wever, was not barren of re 
sults \nd its enforced suspension left a 
vi t ir tlum of periodical litera 
} } * | "CY " 
t it its patrons sired should again 
‘ t A ; + ft + 
\ Ss {’ ict al 
+ 1O ‘ ] ‘ 
. ive ( i li allalls S ) 
reli ve pel ] if ‘ é 
s I is inspired a general expres 
S large iss Of Our p e ¢ 
rar stu e natural stor t 
MM particular n the investiga 
‘ nd characteristics e mys 
‘ ) T es »? ne } } é 
t l emiusphere he beg } 
c ten stor ! ré 
e ¢ | ‘ t rt l or tiie 
’ 7 ] ? 
} «all | 
, 
T ~ ) ‘ 
; , 
S ce irtme i 
S¢ thelr % l < eX 
ea S 1 Sta . es 
. TS I I ~ i 
S¢ ent] ] ite | 1 penents 
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: 
( t is amo publica 
t | all rn the nterest eT mhase 
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of research regarding Primitive Man in 
America, and study of our indigenous In- 
dian tribes both ancient and recent; serving 
as a medium of exchange and interchange 
and discussion of views and opinions of 
com- 


delvers in this science; as well as a 


pendium of ascertained knowledge, and rec 


ord of explorations and discoveries, 


fur- 
nished at a price so low as to place it in the 
reach of all. 

\ntiquarian, we 
stigating 


public a monthly magazine designed to oc- 
] 


Under the title of Che 


offer to the working, thinking, invé 
ipv this field, and to nll this woid in current 
Science Literature to the best of our ability. 
It will be the 


The Antiquarian to endeavor 


aim of the management of 
to pla S it 


on the level of the leading science publica- 


tions of our country, and to maintain it as 
t-class periodical in every respect. 


There is no thought of pecuniary profit in 
this venture. If it can be made self-sus- 
aining, its business success will be full 
d. While its chief object 


all facts and 


will be the 


alin 


development of sources of in- 
formation bearing upon the first introduc- 


Man 1 


is hemisphere, and his 
migrations, languages, physical and mental 


mm of on tl 
raits; social relations and religious ideas; 
is arts and methods of life; in a word, the 
study of the Natural History of Aboriginal 
Man America 


ttention will be paid to the progress of 


and his descen due 


t] and 


ese studies in all parts of the world; 
ur readers will be fully advised of all re- 
ent discoveries in archaic life, so far as 


hev are known: an views of lead- 


scientists of the Old Worid as well as 
The f 


intiquarian relics will not be neglected; 


ur own. interests of collectors of 


and 
lue attention will be called to art remains 
f genuineness and value 

and 


Reports accounts of Ethnologi- 
Archaeological collections of our 


museums, from time to time, will be 
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one of the attractive features of this jour 


nal; and 


full and fair reviews of all new 
books and monographs on subjects in the 

one of 
We are 
this 


permanent suc 


domain of our specialty will be 


our prominent departments. 


determined to make _ of jour 


nal a substantial and 


cess. To accomplish our own exalted aims 


and meet the approbation and expectations 
of a cultured, scholarly and discriminating 
public, we earnestly ask the co-operation 


and assistance of all the workers in the va- 


rious departments of our scope of labor. 


Collectors will confer appreciated favors by 


sending us complete accounts of their 


finds; and we will be pleased to receive and 


publish detailed descriptions ot all explora- 


grave, investigations. 


tions and mound, o1 


Reports of scientific expeditions are par 


ticularly desired; and we cordially invite 


1 
} 


and urge those who have given much 


intricate 
of the 
the 


thought to the elucidation of the 
problems of American Archaeology ; 
inception of human life in America; 
dawn and development of primitive Ameri 
can society; the beginning and progress of 
and 


arts, practices, 


their 


habits, 
this 


primitve 


etc., to contribute to journal 


opinions and conclusions; and utilize its 


pages, so far as may be convenient and 
practicable, as a medium for the interchange 
of views, discussions and criticisms. 

From Hon. Wm. H. Thacker, Represen- 
tative in the Washington Legislature, San 
Juan county, and a prominent lawyer of 
Harbor, Friday Island, we have re- 
i lathead skull, 


one of the 


Friday 

ceived a verv ancient found 
in a shell heap on Lopez Island, 
group of islands across the 
of Seattle. The skull 
making an excavation for the foundation of 
a salmon ‘The skeleton,” he 
adds, taken but 


much decayed; and, as if buried with it, was 


1 
| 


1, northwest 


soun 


was discovered in 


cannery. 


“was also out, ver) 
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the skeleton of a dog.” He states that 


not uncommon on those 


1 11 1 
snei ihe aps are 


islands, and in many instances form mounds 


several feet in height many yards in 
diameter; and that the shells composin; 


g 
them have all been burned. With the skull, 
e lot of “shop 


the package contained a 
5 


refuse” from a pre-historic workshop four 


at tide-water on Jones’ Leach, Friday 
Island, comprising many finished arrow 
and spear points, knives and one celt, with 
a profusion of broken and unfinished im 
plements. The material of all of thes 
specimens is a hard, fine-grained, black 
trap-rock. 

Mr. Thacker, who lias paid but little at 
tention to Archaeology, on hearing ot In 
lian relics having been found 
cality, says: “We walked over ‘ 
Sunday afternoon, but as the tide p 
couple of red feet of th i 
was exposed; et, in that small spac Ve 
picked up several more or less perfect ar 
row-points, together wv many broken 
fragments. This excited our curiosity, and 


not long after, we there at low 


1¢ ] } ’ - a. | q 
tick and tound a number Of arrow and spear- 


points, a good many broken ones, some of 


them apparently broken in making, some in 


all stages of manufactur also found 


any quantity of stone chips, and, finallv, the 


very rock from which thev split the pieces 
ut of which to manufacture’ the 
implements. This rock is not found 
here in out-crops; but only in small 
yieces It is known _ her as ‘In 
dian Knife Stone’: is very hard, fine 
grained, and susceptible of a high polis 

I am quite sure that it is not found in situ 
on these islands. While on Lopez Island 
a rancher showed me a piece of worked 


copper that ently fou 
old Indian grave on his place 
shaped like a fish, over a foot long, two or 
more inches wide and one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness. It must also have been brought 
from the far East, for no native copper is 
found on these islands.” 2% 


he had re: nd near an 


ft was 


SNYDER 
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A Southern Archaeologist says that they, querque, N. M,. from a tour through the 
in company with the slender shell pins ot \Mloqui and Zuni Indian reservations, where 
similar form, were used as hair pins or head they have been engaged in important ar- 
ornaments and not as drills. In venturing a gical explorat ; rt Smit 
an opinion, the editor would state that his sonian institute, Was 
experience is limited and that he simpl) 
offers the above as a suggestion; that he 


has never been able to driil with long and 


; e Smiths ( )] 
slender flint objects; that they break easily x 
‘ r Louo st 
and will not withstand as strong a twist as e- 
( — Tieé -_ S { 
the short and thick ones of flint rae 
- , ‘ ‘ ‘ thie a’ 
Readers of The Antiquarian should pro 
ure the National Museum Keport con r. Few regards the ruins near Wins 


Vill Give ne correct ‘ \ ct é ‘ — < t 
” : 
edge of primitive drilling m«¢ onl 
} ; 
ot North American tribes, bt S s¢ S 
Ol >out ‘ a, | Op \< 
A bly aAiilli ~ _ ~ 
Thirteenth Annual Report of e Bureau , : i aa 
: Mac recentiy I S 
f a oOo.” vs \ 
oO | nology, IS91-2: \laior ] \\ 
Po el] Tir or t e so 
I » > S Val 
Papers: Ire stor1 ‘ \rt of Kast 
rit) - STT ~ 
ern ] ¢ wt S \\ | 1 S Stone I & 
prove » be g es 1 en 
Art, Gerard Fowke \borig ie Ins in 2 
tron ret re Sct ere ¢ 


Vi S re 10u Ca t “cCVe l cs 
(Omaha |) lings, | ture Impl , 
’ me < enteen in S le " elye 
ments, James Owen Dorsey: Casa Grand ‘ 
) ] 1 S Fost inches deep, and ¢ covered a stone 
Ruin, Cosmos Mindeleff; Outlines of Zuni . 
or T ) es t T hes 


Creation Myths, Frank Hamilton Cushing 


: : twe eig es wide at the eat 
One of the best publications of the Bu 
\ , - thirty inches in the widest and twenty-four 
reau We ( ne | ) 1 re crs ee | 
S the rt est rt e s es 
the February Antiqua iT review ' ; 
: ( ( S es r 4 ( suriace yt the 
CLA N( Le I <RY 
’ l | vault ned a skeleton 
f Mn tive size. d D so as 
RECENT DISCOUVERIES 
( ) ] ( ohte nN 5 ST) r A h t é 
\ mound opened at McConnellsville, 
i S ] yr) , Nos 1 all 
Ohio. contained thre lecaved skeletor 
l q ( ita | ( ay ( S ietons e ° ® « : @ 
; facing the South. Under each skull was a 
() Ot t} n ‘ < sar? wuniled h ctor 
ne of them was surround tone le i a , 
irtle, placed as 1f tora pillow: and in many 
slabs. » as as : . 
of the graves were skeletons of birds. The 
: , 
A boat shaper cere mia seven incnes , ° ’ 
haped ceremonial, s« che graves were arranged in the segment of a 


c Oo -. : > f me > c - ) le , Ts) . - rs . 
long, with two perforations, lay below the circle of almost four hundred feet in 


ynes of one s! f : 
bones of one skeleton. diameter. Manv bone beads were found in 
Dr. and Mrs. J. Walter Fewkes and Dr. the graves, but only one piece of metal. a 


Walter Hough have returned to Albu- small crescent-shaped copper ornament. 
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